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TO THE 
PRINCE REGENT, 
On THE CAseE oF Mr. BELLINGHAM, 


And on certain circumstances connected 
with, and growing out of, the act for 
which he has recently suffered death. 


Lerrer II. 
Sir, 

I now proceed to address your Royal 
Highness upon the subject of the grants of 
money, that have been made to the family 
of your late Minister, Mr. Perceval, and 
which do appear to me not to have been 
merited. The sum altogether is enormous. 
The pension to the widow and the eldest 
son, if calculated at the usual rate of life, 
together with the fifty thousand pounds 
duwn, cannot be reckoned at less than 
Eighty Thousand Pounds; and this is 
granted out of the taxes raised upon the 
people at a time when distress is felt from 
one end of the kingdom to the other; at a 
time when hunger is driving thousands 
upon thousands of Englishmen to brave all 
the dangers of our terrible penal code. 

These grants cannot be grounded upon 
any merits of the parties to whom they are 
made. Of these parties the public know 
nothing at all. They consist of a widow 
and her twelve children, and, doubtless, 
they are an afflicted widow and children, 
But, Sir, the circumstances of widowhood, 
and of numerous family, and of deep afflic- 
tion, are no grounds, and do not all toge- 
ther form any ground for a claim upon the 
Public purse. If they did, how many 
thousands would be in affluence, who are 
how in the poor-house! The claim, there- 
lore, to these grants must rest upon the 
werits of the husband and father deceased, 
on which merits 1 now proceed to offer most 
tespectiully. to your Royal Highness such 
temarks as appear to me to be called for by 
the circumstances of the case. 

The grounds upon which the grants 
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ought te rest, are these: that the deceased 
had rendered certain services to the coun~ 
try; that he was still in the course of ren- 
dering those services; and that, so being 
occupied, he lost his life. It would, there- 
fore, fairly come before the public to in- 
quire, whether he really did his duty to- 
wards Mr. Bellingham ; for, in order to se- 
cure the widow of an officer a pension, he 
must ‘not only lose his life on service, but 
he must lose it for the public good. Ithe 
lose his life in a duel, his widow will have 
no pension; and Mrs. Perceval and her 
children are to have pensions and allow- 
ances equal to those of about two hundred 
officers’ widows and families. The merits 
of Mr. Bellingham’s case, therefore, should 
have been fully investigated, it appears to 
me, before a single farthing should have 
been granted to the family of the man 
whom he had killed; and, if it had ap- 
peared, that Mr. Perceval had not paid due 
attention to. the claim of Mr. Bellingham ; 
if it had appeared, that the former had, by 
his arrogance, or by any other sort of mis-~ 
conduct, produced the fatal catastrophe, in 
that case he ought not to have been regard- 
ed as having lost his dife in the service of 
the country, and his tamily would have 
stood simply as claimants on the score of 
the public services of its deceased head. 
What, then, [ would ask, have been the 
services of Mr. Perceval? This, Sir, isa 
question which has been put ten million 
times since the day when the grant of money 
was moved for. What, say the pcople, 
has he done for us? In what has he bet- 
tered our situation? Or, rather, in what 
respect has he not made it worse than it was 
before he became minister? He has added 
to the taxes raised in Great Britein only, 
14,000,000 a year: at the same time that 
he has added nearly 150,000,000 to the 
national debt; and thus lias he, during the 
five years that he has been minister, ex- 
pended (beyond the revenue in existence 


before) about 200 millions of pounds, the 
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effects of which have been felt by every fa- 
mily in the country, those only excepted 
who live, in part or in whole, upon the 
taxes. And what, say the people, has he 
done for cur country with all these mighty 
means? He has, to besure, sent an expe- 
dition to Walcheren; he has, to be sure, 
been engaged in the deliverance of Europe 
in Sicily and in Spain and in Portugal; 
but, has he delivered any part of Europe? 
Has he produced any impression upon the 
enemy? Is not the case of Europe far 
more desperate than it was when he hecame 
minister; that is to say, if the predomi- 
nance of Napoleon renders it desperate? 
At home what has he done! ..... But, 
this question has already been answered by 
the voice of the people of Nottingham, 
Leicester, Shefhield,, Wakefield, Chester, 
Birmingham, Carlisle, &c. kc., when they 
received the news of his death. He has, 
to be sure, strengthened us with Foreign 


sion he made a most virulent and venom. 
ous attack upon the party prosecuted, 
This was his out-set in politics as well as in 
law; and his progress certainly did nox 
disgrace the beginning. 

There are, however, two recent instances, 
in which the disposition of the man was 
made fully appear. I allude to the case o} 
Mr. Beaumont, who was imprisoned ip 
Newgate for a libel; and to the case of 
Apams, the man who suffered so much 
torture in Devonshire in order to get out of 
the army. Mr. BeAumon'r was prosecuted 
by Gibbs for publishing a libel on the king, 
The substance of the publication was, that 
there was a secret influence behind the 
throne greater than the throne itself. This 
had been said and sung many times before; 
but, be that as it may, the man was prose- 
cuted, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
imprisoned in Newgate for lio years, and, 
at the expiration of the time, to pay a fine. 





Troops and with Barracks; and, if he had 
not come to an untimely end, he would 
have added to the last, and, probably, to 
the first also. 

The people of England are apt to forget ; 
but, they have not yet forgotten, his public 
services, Which were of too remarkable a 
nature to be easily obliterated from their 
minds, They recollect his conduct relative 
to the inquiry into the transactions of the 
Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke; they recol- 
lect his Zrap to catch offenders in the act of 


selling places under government; they re- | 


collect him when accused by Mr. Madocks 
relative to the seat of Quintin Dick; they 
recollect these things and a great many 
more, and it will require something a little 


more potent than speeches and paragraphs | 


to rub them out of their recollection. 
During his administration the jails have 
been filled with persons prosecuted, by the 
government, for libel. For the last bun- 
dred years England has not seen any thing 
like this until he became minister. 

Much has been said of the gentleness and 
humanity of his nature. In what this was 
discovered, except in his deportment to- 
wards his own family (aud tigers are gentle 
to their young ones), I am at a Joss to ima- 
gine. As far as the public know any thing 
of him, the contrary appears to have been 
the truth. He began his career at the bar 
as a holder of briefs in stale prosecutions 
in the counties where he went on the cir- 
cenit; and, I believe, he made his begin- 
ving in the prosecution of Mr. Pui.uirs 
(now Sir Richard) at Leicester, for selling 
fuine’s Rights of Man, upon which occa- 


| Beaumont was a poor inan, and, of course, 
| his family were reduced to the greatest mi- 
_sery.e When his time expired, he had not 
| the means to pay the fine. He petitioned 
| your Royal Highness to have it remitted, 
! He was referred, as is usual, he was told, 
_in such cases, to the Treasury, the fine 
_ being a debt to the crown; but, though his 
| two years were expired, and though he had 
| been in jail some months before he received 
judgment, he was suffered still to remain 
in Newgate for some months longer; and, 
at last, I believe, he went out by virtue of 
the insolvent act, 

The other instance of Mr. Perceval’s 
gentle disposition has been the subject of 
much animadversion all over the country. 
Sir Francis Burvert, on the 15th ol 
April last, in a speech relative to fogging 
soldiers, mentioned the sufferings of Pui- 
NEAS ADAMS, at Taunton, in Devonshire, 
who had undergone the most horrible tor- 
ture, in order to get out of the army and 
out of the reach of the lash. Sir Francis 
stated, that Adams, amongst other tortures, 
had endured that of pins thrusted up under 
his nails; that he had been scalped, and 
had his skull scraped, that he endured all 
these tortures in order to get his discharge; 
that his resolution seemed more than mor- 
tal, and, that only at the moment when 
the instrument reached the bone of his skull 
could he be made to utter a single groan. 
This, Sir, was a recital not much calcu- 
lated, one would suppose, tu excite ridi- 
cule in a speaker or laughter in an audi- 
ence; but, it stands reported in the news- 
papers, that Mr. Perceval made a jest 
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the **oh/” that, as Sir Francis said, was 
uttered by Adams at the scalping. And, 
the report further says, that when Mr. 
Perceval uttered the ‘* oh,’”’ there was ** a 
“ faugh in the Honourable House.’”’ The 
part of the report here alluded to stands 
thus: ** Would the production of the do- 
“ cument required throw the faintest light 
‘upon any of the cases which the Honour- 
“able Baronet (Sir Francis Burdett) had 
‘* selected from the news-papers ; to which 
“ authority, however, he declared that he 
“ gave little credit? Would it afford any 
‘‘ information upon the instance of singular 
‘“ insensibility which he had adduced with 
‘so much ostentation, and which (though 
‘‘ taken from a news-paper) the Honourable 
‘Baronet implicitly believed? For his 
“part, he (Mr. Perceval) was not quite 
so credulous, for he discrediled the story 
allogether. The statement that was 
published bore upon the face of it marks 
of fabrication: it was said that the man 
‘* endured the most exquisite tortures that 
‘* could be invented, unmoved, until at last 
‘he was trepanned, and the brain being 
“ scraped, he simply exclaimed ** Oh!” 
‘(a LAUGH. ] 


“ well as the addition to it—that the man 
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‘the neighbourhood, made his escape, 
and never was heard of afterwards. Mr. 
“ Perceval thought that he never had been 
‘heard of before [a laugh.]’? How merry 
vour Minister was, Sir, upon this subject! 
Alas! his mirth was not destined to be of 
long duration! When I read, in the news- 


- 


Mr. Perceval at the moment when he was 
expiring, I could not help calling to mind 
tle ** OA,” uttered by him, upon nearly 
the same spot, only a few days before, in 
ridicule of Phineas Adams. 

On this occasion, however, the veracily 
as well as the humanity of Mr. Perceval 
became in question. He stated, in answer 


to Sir Francis Burdett, certain facts. ‘Or, | 


at least, he made some assertions, which 
have attracted a good deal of attention 
throughout the country. 
sage, as published in: the Courier, stands 
thus: §* The Hon. Baronet had mention- 


‘ed the case of a militiaman who had pins | 


“thrust under his nails: but the same 
“ news-paper statement which contained 
“this account, added, that it was, not by 
‘“ way of punishment, but because he had 
‘“shammed dead to avoid punishment— 
“that he had Jain in this state of ins¢nsi- 


This might be true, as | 


The whole pas- | 
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‘bility for days together, and had been 
‘Seven scalped to see whether his senses 
‘¢ could be restored. The close of all was, 
‘© that he afterwards got up and ran away, 
‘© and had never been more heard of since. 
‘© This story, which was said to have hap- 
‘© nened at Taunton, lad afterwards been 
‘* inquired into, and was found to have no 
foundation in fact. Now it was rather 
singular that the Honourable Baronet, 
who was in the habit of professing very 
*¢ little respect for news-paper authority, 
6é 


6s 
66 


¢é 


* and gravely brought it forward as a fact, 
and a proof of the system of torture 
‘© practised in the army. | Hear! hear! | 
© Tt would have been easy to obtain infor- 
© mation on this point, bul this might not 
‘have suited the Hon. Baronet’s object. 
© The story had falsehood on the very face 
6 of it; aud those whose business tt was lo 
inguire, had found it so.”’ Now, Sir, 
since this speech was made, an account of 
the whole matter has been published aé 
Taunton (in a paper called the Taunton 
Courier) under the signature of one of the 
surgeons, who attended poor Adams, and 
who raised the scalp upon his head. This 


66 


66 


account agrees perfectly with that of Sir 
“being discharged, instantly recovered; 
“but on hearing that a press-gang was in 


Francis Burdett. Upon what authority, 
then, did Mr. Perceval assert, that the 
whole story was a falsehood? Upon 
what authority did he assert, that those 


whose business it was to inquire into the 
-matter, had found the whole story to be a 


falsehood ? 


Upon what grounds did he 
make these assertions? He not only made 


these assertions ; but he broadly insinuated, 
papers, the plaintive ‘* Of,’’ uttered by 


that it had not svited Sir Fraucis to inquire 


- . . ’ 
into the facts; or, in other words, that he 
had dwelt upon what he had reason to be- 


‘conduct of Mr. Perceval. 


lieve was fulse; because, said he, ** it would 
** have been easy lo obtain information on 
the point.”’ It appears to ine quite im- 
possible to justify, or to palliate, this 
He uot only as- 


| 
'serted what he must have known to be 


' 


| 
} 
| 
j 


false, but he accused his adversary of in- 
lentional falsehood, ‘Ylis is one way oj 


answering a statement, to be sure; but, it 


is a way which can excite in no good man 
any regret for its being put a stop to. 
With me, it requires nothing more than 
these instances to mark and fix the cliarac- 
ter of the man. Whien, therefore, I hea 


_members of parliament talking of the ex- 


| . . . — 
cellence of the disposition of Mr, Perceval, 
' I cannot help wishing, that they would give 


us some instances of it. ‘They may, hovw- 


ever; rest satisfied, that the People see his 
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it not their own act? Aye, Sir, and the 
time, which, if spent at their books, would 
make them lawyers, is spent in hunting 
after employments in the offices of govern. 


character in its true light; and that those 
at Nottingham (whom I, for my part, shall 
always hold in particular respect) have, 
upon this occasion, spoken the voice of all 
England. 

It has been alleged, Sir, that Mr. Perce- 
val’s family ought to be provided for, be- 
cause he was kiiled for having expressed his 
opinion ant acted upon that expression. 
This was the argument of Mr. Ponsonsy, 
who, after the words which I have taken 
for my motto, added, ‘* If any man suffer 
*© for a conscientious discharge of his duly, 
‘¢ there is not a man in England who is not 
‘¢ bound to assert the principle, that he is 
‘C entitled to be protected, and that the 
‘¢ House is bound, as far as the nature of 
‘© the case will admit of, to remunerate his 
‘¢ family for the loss they may have sus- 
‘‘tained.”’ According to this doctrine 
(taking in that of my motto which goes 
immediately before this passage), why 
should not the family of Mr. Gilbert Wake- 


For, there is, 1 believe, in the mind of no 
man, a doubt, that Mr. Wakefield lost his 
liberty, and, finally, his life, in the con- 
scientious discharge of what he deemed his 
duty. 1 speak not here of those, who, 
under Perceval’s own administration, have 
been imprisoned and ruined in health and 
estate for having done what Mr. Ponsonby 
says every man lias a right to do, namely, 
express their opinion: I speak not here of 
those; nor need I; for there are quite 
enough who have suffered before that, since 
the courmencement of the war against the 
Republicans of France; and I see no reason 
why they, if alive, or their families, should 
not receive remuneration. Some of them 
have, indeed, survived; and none of them 
have been actually killed at once. But, 
they have all suffered worse than death ; 
and what has been infinitely worse for the 
country; because their punishment has been 
such as to excite less attention than more 
sanguinary punishments would have ex- 
cited. | 

In speaking of the provision for Mr. Per- 
ceval’s fumily, it has been represented as 
being due to thein in dieu ef what he would 
have gained al the bar. ‘This is a mode of 
reckoning which has been much in practice 
of late years, since the government has 
been in the hands of lawyers; but, the im- 
pudence of it is, surely, without a parallel. 
It is perfectly notorious, that, in general, 
barristers become placemen because they 
cannot eet their bread at the bar. Besides, | 
who forces them to become placemen? Is 





ment. 


the bar was very insignificant. 


time, the briefs that he held were chiefly 


such as were put into his hands by the So. | 
licitors of the Treasury, Customs, aud Ex. | 
cise. He, as I said before, was first | 
brought out at Leicester, in the prosecution | 
of Mr. Phillips, for selling Paine’s Rights | 
of Man; and in this way he was employed © 
by the government till he became Solicitor | 
The government has always, | © 
believe, been his chief paymaster; and, | 
dull as the people of England may be © 
thought, Sir, they know that when the go- | 
vernment is paymaster, they themselves — 
They, there- 
fore, can see no reason whatever for their | 
being now compelled to maintain this man’s | 
family ; and they will not, I am certain, be © 
well pleased till the burden shall be taken | 


General. 


have to furnish the money. 


from their shoulders. 


Besides, Sir, he had received vast sums © 
He was, at the early © 
part of his ministry, in the annual receipt © 
of about £6,000 a year; and, since the re- 
signation of the Duke of Portland, in the | 


of money from us. 


receipt of about £12,000 a year, besides a 
house to live in, maintained by the public 
at great expense. This was not only sufh- 
cient, but much more than sufficient. The 
smallest sum he received EXCEEDED 
THE ANNUAL SALARY OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA; and yet the | 


latter is the Chief Magistrate of a people as 
numerous as the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, if we except the paupers, the tax- 
gatherers, the soldiers and the sailors. 
How much a man like Mr. Perceval would 
have heen able to earn in America I know 
not; but, I think, it will be allowed, that 
he did not deserve more than is given to 
Mr. Mapison, who, while we have been 
harassed with wars and distresses, has; 
together with his predecessors, preserved 
peace and prosperity to the people who 
have had the good sense to choose him. 
Yes, Sir, I do think, that the people of 
England, and that the whole world, will 
be of opinion, that this barrister was well 
paid in a sum equal to that of the salary 


And, as to Mr. Perceval himself, © 
it is very well known, that his practice at © 
Indeed, | 
that he had scarcely any practice at all but © 
what he derived from the government ; that, © 
be became Solicitor General in 1800, or © 
thereabouts; and that, previous to that _ 
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the Chief Magistrate of the American 
States, which remain unifed in spite of the 
generous and humane scheme of the Zm- 
ployers of Captain Henry! But, it is now 
nearly four years that Mr. Perceval has 
been in the receipt of more than éwice as 
much as the salary of the American Presi- 
dent! And, Sir, I, for one, should be 
glad to hear what reason can be given for 
this. For the writers of a_ prostituted 
press to abuse me, to call me jacobin, to 
call me incendiary, is no answer to me. 
I still say, that I see no reason why the 
money of the people should be thus ex- 
pended. I see no reason why the minister 
in England, the servant of the King, should 
receive from the public purse twice as 
much as the President of the American 
States, twice as much as the Chief Magis- 
trate of a great and a free nation. The 
chief officers under the President, the mi- 
nisters of Foreign Affairs, of War, of Fi- 
nance, in America, do not, all put together, 
receive from the public A FOURTH PART 
SO MUCH AS MR. PERCEVAL RE- 
CEIVED FROM THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Yet, Sir, those American 
ministers are men of talents. We have 
found Mr. Monroe, who is now Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, quite a match for our 
Secretaries of State. And this Mr. Mon- 
roe receives £900 a year, while ‘such a 
man as Mr. Perceval received about 
£12,000 a year. Really, Sir, I cannot, 
for my part, see why this should be; I 
cannot see why the people of England 
should be compelled to pay their public 
functionaries at this enormous rate. 

Your Royal Highness need not be re- 
minded of the state in which the finances 
of this country now are; you need not be 
told, that the bank notes are become in effect 
alegal tender; you need not be told that 
the holders of funded property tremble for 
that property. These things cannot be 
unknown to your Royal Highness;. but, 
you may, perhaps, not have reflected upon 
the cause. That cause is, the boundless 
expenditure of the government; and, of 
that expenditure, no small part has gone 
into the pockets of individuals, Those 
Whoare interested in supporting this system, 
always speak of the salaries and pensions 
and sinecures of each individual in com- 
parison with the whole of the revenue of the 
country. But this, like all the rest of their 
conduct, is grounded in a desire to deceive. 
When, for instance, we speak of the money 
received by different members of the House 
ef Commons, as stated in the report of 





1808, they say, ‘* what is that sum com- 


pared to the whole of the revenue?’’ But, if 


they were told, that the sum was equal to the 
assessed and land taxes of two thirds of Scot- 


land; and that if the members of the House 


of Commons would not put any of the public 
money in their pockets, (two thirds) Scotland 


might go free from asséssed and land taxes; if 


they were told this, they would, impudent 
as they are, be at a loss for areply. If 
they are told, that the sinecure places of 
Lorp Arven (the brother of Mr. Perceval} 
amount in gross (agreeably to the account 
laid before parliament) to upwards of 
£38,000 a year, they answer, ‘* what is 
** the sum of £38,000 a year to the great 
** revenue of England?’ But, if they 
were told, that £38,000 is equal to the 
land and’ assessed taxes of about SIXTY 
PARISHES; if they were told this, they 
would not know very well what to say. 
The expenditure of a nation, as well as of 
a single family, is made up of numerous in- 
dividual items, and if each of these be dis- 
regarcled because it is small compared with 
the whole of the expenditure, it is manifest 
that ruin mast ensue. The whole of our 
present embarrassments, as well as all the 
dangers which hang over us, do, in my 
opinion, arise from bestowing unnecessarily 
the public money upon individuals. This 
opinion is not stated at hazard; it is 
grounded upon minute examination; and, 
I think myself capable of proving it to the 
perfect satisfaction of your Royal Highness, 
though the present is not the fit occasion for 
so doing. But, Sir, proved it will and 
must be: men; parties; factions; may say 
what they please. Falsehoods may be en- 
couraged and Truth may be punished ; 
but EVENTS, of which we have already 
seen some that were not generally expected ; 
EVENTS will call forth the proof, will 
discover the cause, and will point out the 
remedy. 

In returning to Mr. Perceval, we must 
not forget what he had secured to him in 
reversion; for, that was so much gain as 
far, at least, as his w/shes could go. He 
had the grant in reversion of his brother’s 
enormous sinecures; that is to say, £38,000 
a year, exclusive of what is said to arise 
from interest of public money in his hands. 
Taking it, however, at £38,000 a year, 
this. was the revenue, the reversion of 
which was granted to Mr. Perceval for his 
life. And, is such a reversion to be re- 
garded as nothing? It would, I dare say, 
have sold for £100,000; and, if the heir 
did not sell it, the reason was, that he pres 
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and, if he did not live to possess the reve- 
nue of it, the fault was not with those who 
granted it. And, it is always to be borne 
in mind, that this grant was made many 
years ago. Indeed the grant was made in 
the year 1764, that is to say, 45 years 
ago. When the reversion to Mr. Perceval 
was granted [ do not find stated in any ac- 
count to which I +have had access; but, I 
find it stated, that the grant of the sinecures 
was made 45 vears ago. The gross receipt 
of Lord Arden, exclusive of interest of pub- 
lic money in his hands, was, in 1805, up- 
wards of 38 thousand pounds. - The exact 
sum was £38,566; and, as there is tio 
reason to suppose, that the sum has been 
much less, during the wars against France, 
it follows, that the whole of the money re- 
ceived for these sinecures, since 1793 only 
(allowing nofhing for the time of peace) 
would be £794,188. .And, if the com- 
pound interest be taken into the account, 
the sium will be considerably above a mil- 
lion of pounds slerling. This is for only 
twenly years past ; only 20 years out of the 
48 years; and, there must, during the 
American war, have been some rich har- 
vests for these same sinecure offices. And 
yet, Sir, we are told, under the form of a 
report of a speech in the House of Com- 
mons, that this Lord Arden, in weeping 
over the body of Mr. Perceval, exclaimed, 
66 svhat will become of his twelve children !”’ 
But, this is too curious a matter not to be 
more particularly noticed. The speech, to 
which Lallude, is attributed toa Mr. Lusu- 
INGTON, Who, in support of the parlia- 
mentary grant, is reported to have spoken 
thus:—‘* I will mention a circumstance 
*¢ deeply calculated to impress the feelings of 
‘¢ the House.I saw Lord Arden, the brother 
‘* of Mr. Perceval, overwhelmed with grief, 
‘¢ and his hand placed upon his body, near 
‘‘the part where the fatal wound was 
‘¢ inflicted: * My brother!’ he exclaimed, 
‘¢ 6 you are gone! you are gone to Heaven ! 
** but your children . * Hischildren,’ 
‘¢ replied an Honourable Member standing 
“by, © are his country’s !’—I hope this 
*¢ declaration will be verified, and that the 
‘* liberality of Parliament will protect them 
‘¢ in a manner adequate to the occasion.’’— 
One would imagine, Sir, that Lord Arden 
need not have been so very unhappy about 
the means of support for the children, even 
if they had been twelve hundred in number 
in place of twelve. How readily, however, 
the ** Honourable member’’ found out a 
source of comfort for his Lordship! How 
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ready he was to throw the children upon 
the country ; upon that people, whom their 
father and uncle had so largely contributed 
to burden! Is it wonderful, Sir, that the 
people, when they hear these things, are 
out of humour? Is it wonderful that they 
discover their discontents? To be sure, 
there was no law to compel Lord Arden to 
support his brother’s children; and, if his 
name had been left unmentioned, he might 
have passed unnoticed; but, when his la. 
mentations for the children are pushed for- 
ward in support ofa grant out of the public 
money, that public have a right to inquire 
into the extent of the means which he him- 
self derives from their purse. 

Much has been said, Sir, respecting the 
private virtues of your late minister, and, 
indeed, they appear to have been brought 
forward in a very prominent way in sup- 
port of the grant that has been made out of 
the public money. It has been urged, that 
being so good a husband and father, his 
loss to his family is the greater, and, there- 
fore, the greater ought to be the remunera- 
tion ; and, upon this curious logic is built 
a part, at least, of the claim. But, Sir, 
what benefit did the public derive from the 
private virtues of Mr. Perceval? Sup- 
posing him to have been a kind husband 


and a tender father; and, it is mere sup- — 
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position, for we have no proof of the fact. 


If the real truth were known, he would, 


perhaps, be found not to have led the life . 
of a turtle dove any more than his neigh- © 


bours. But, if we admit the fact, to which 
I have no objection; if we admit him to 
have lived very happily in his family, the 
merit was Mrs. Perceval’s, and not his; 
and though he might owe her great grati- 
tude, it does not follow that the people of 
England are to pay her money for having 


madehim happy. The person of Mr. Per- | 


ceval (for they will force us to go into his 


family affairs) was such as fairly to entitle 
Mrs. Perceval to something beyond the — 


usual standard in the way of complaisance 
on his part. 


attentions of such a man; and, therefore, 


There is far less merit in the © 


if he found happiness at home, it only : 
proves the amiable disposition and the good © 


sense of his wife. 

But, Sir, his conduct towards his wile 
and family has nothing to do with his pub- 
lic conduct. To admit that it has, would 
be to lay all public principle prostrate at 
the feet of hypocrisy. It is a great advan- 


tage to a man to live happily in his family; © 
itis a great misfortune when he does not; | 
but, between man and wife who is to be | 
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Judge? Of their disputes who is to be the 
umpire ? All that one can say, is, that, if 
a man live happily with his wife, they are 
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both fortunate; if not, they are both unfor- | 


tunate. 


Their happiness, or unhappiness, | 


depends upon so many and such peculiar | 


and inexplicable circumstances, that it sel- 
dom happens that a third party can judge 


between them; but, as far as relates to the. 


matter of ** constancy,”’ of which, as a 
virtue of Mr. Perceval, so much has been 
said in the news-papers, there is no man, 
who is not equal to Old Hypocrisy Personi- 
fied, who will pretend to deny, that, 
wherever that virtue is found to exist in a 
husband, to the wife solely the merit be- 
longs. 
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be extremely well acquainted, has been 
kept from the public, in this country 
(though part of it has been printed and 
published in Germany); but, it will not 
always be so kept. When the Book shall 
he published, and not till then, the people 


of England will be fully acquainted with 


the character of its author; and, indeed, 
the history of the Book will bring to light 
the true character of many others as well 
ashe. But, in the meanwhile, it must be 
confessed, that even the known part of his 


conduct in this affair does not place him in 
a very enviable point of view; and, I can- 


not help thinking, that, while it remained 
unexplained, no monument should have 


At any rate, it must be the height | 


of folly, or of hypocrisy, or of both toge-— 


ther, to pretend, that a man is the better. 


as a minister because he is constant to his 
wile and fond of his children. Who is so 
unnatural as not to be fond of his children, 


or even of his wife’s children, especially | 


when brought up under his roof? The 


brute creation become fond of each other | 


by living together, though brought from 
different parts of the world, and though of 
different kinds; and, are we, then, to re- 
gard it as a merit in a man that he is fond 
of his own children? Nor are we to sup- 


been voted to his memory, lest the publica- 
tion of The Book should render it a monu- 
ment of national folly. 

Inu conclusion, though it is starting a new 
subject, I cannot refrain from calling to the 
mind of your Royal Highness the advice I 
took the liberty to offer you in the winter of 
1811, upen the subject of choosing a minis- 
fry. _I then advised you to appeal to the 


_ people; to strengthen yourself by an asso- 


| 


. ° 
pose, that a fondness for wife and children, 


that a tenderness towards them, is any se- 
curity at all for a tenderness towards the 
public. The vulture is as constant and as 
fond as the dove; and the former, even at 
the moment when he is tearing out the 
bowels of the chicken, and, in spite of the 
heart-piercing screams of the mother, is 
bearing off his prey to his own nest, may 
justly boast of being actuated by feelings of 
conjugal and paternal fondness. 

Thas, in whatever light I view the mat- 
ter, I can find no grounds for the grant 
made to the family of your late minister. 
There is, however, one character, in which 
none of his eulogists have thought proper to 
speak of him; namely, that of AUTHOR. 
He was the author of a book, and a book 
so famous as to be called, by way of emi- 
nence, THE BOOK, an appellation, thus 
used, heretofore confined to the Bible. 
But, such appears to have been his mo- 
desty, in this character, that, after having 
written his book, caused it to be printed, 
and to be stitched up ready for sale, he 
suppressed it with as much care and anxiety 
as other authors discover in the promulga- 
tion and circulation of theirs. This Book, 


or, rather, The Book, with the merits of 


which your Royal Highness is supposed to 





ciation with them, the natural allies of a 
constitutional King of England. If your 
Royal Highness had so done, you would 
not have experienced what you have expe- 
rienced during the last three weeks. If 
there had wanted any thing to convince you 
of the absolute necessity of a reform in the 
Commons’ House of parliament, it must, I 
think, now be no longer wanting. The 
House, the very same members, who have, 
through all its measures, supported the mi- 
nistry of Mr. Perceval, have now called 
upon you to change that ministry; and, for 
what? Because Mr. Perceval is dead? 
Surely it was easy: to find a man to supply 
his place; and, mark the fact, his incapa- 
cily as prime minister had been declared by 
one of his former colleagues, and by that 
colleague, too, whom the same House of 
Commons have now seemed willing to re- 
ceive as his successor. The fact is, Sir, and 
itis a fact of great importance, thatthe House, 
in calling upon you to change your minis- 
ters, do, in fact, call upon you for a change 
of measures ; it being notorious, that the 
Opposition are for measures the opposite, 
in most respects, of those which have, for 
a long while past, been pursued. And, 
what is fhe reason for their demanding this 
change of measures? The death of Mr. 
Perceval? That will hardly be alleged to 
be the fact. It will hardly be asserted, 
that Catholic Emancipation and a repeal o/ 
the Orders in Council, which they voted 
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against before, are become proper measures 
in consequence of Mr. Perceval’s death. 


His death never can have produced this | 


wonderful effect. No, Sir, the real cause 
of this change of views in the House is, 
their alarm at the prospect before them. 
They apprehend, and justly, that, if there 
be not a very great change of measures, the 
most awful calamities are unavoidable. It 
is not Mr. Perceval’s death which has 
created this alarm. If he had died in his 
bed, or had been shot by a highwayman, 
your Reyal Highness would have heard of 
no Address for a change of ministry. Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, or some such person, would 
have supplied his place, and all would 
have gone on as usual. But, it was the 
lime, the place, the alleged motive, of kill- 
ing him; and more, especially the unequi- 
vocal applause which the act received from 
a large portion of the people; it was this, 
Sir, that excited the alarm, and that pro- 
duced the Address for a change of men, it 
being well known, that, in this case, a 
change of men must produce a change of 
measures. 

But, Sir, this change will, I am afraid, 
be no more than another palliative. It 
will not, I fear, include that change, with- 
out which all others are useless, a reform in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament. To 
the want of this reform every evil we expe- 
rience may be traced. There is not one 
the root of which is not here. That Debt, 
which now hangs like a millstone about the 
neck of the country; all the calamities of 
the war: the war itself, with all the po- 
verty and misery that it has engendered ; 
all, all come from a want of a full and fair 
representation of the people in that House 
of Parliament which belongs to them. If 
we Jook back for any number of years, 
within fifty, we shall find, that the situation 
of the country, let who would be in power, 
has gradually become worse and worse. It 
is worse now than it was in January last ; 
and, this being the case, it would be mad- 
ness to suppose that it will mend, while the 
same system is pursued. To do any thing 
effectual, then, we must have a change of 
the system, which change, as it necessarily 
embraces a vast diminution in the public 
expenditure, in peace as well as in war, as 
necessarily embraces a reform of parlia- 
ment, without which it is worse than non- 
sense to talk about ceconomy in the manage- 
ment of the national resources. Therefore, 
if I had had the honour to be of your Royal 
Highness’s cabinet, I should have strenu- 
ously advised you to answer the Address of 





the Honourable House, by assuring them, 
that, as they had now, all of a sudden, 
thought it proper to recommend to you to 
change these ministers whom they had uni- 
formly supported for so long a time past, 
even in the imposing of restrictions upon 
yourself, you wished to resort to the deci- 
sion of a third party, namely, the people ; 
and that, as, from the Address of the 
House, it appeared that the crisis called for 
an administration upon a broad basis, you 
thought full as likely to be beneficial to take 
measures for insuring a parliament upon a 
broad basis. I should further have advised 
your Royal Highness to express your hope, 
that talents like those of Mr. Perceval, used 
in the way described in Mr. Madocks’s mo- 
tion, would, in future, be rendered useless ; 
and, that, when the new House should be 
assembled, you entertained not the smallest 
doubt of perceiving that the people as well 
as the parliament had become fully sensible 
of the benefits of change. 

Such an answer as this would have made 
the neighbourhood of your palace ring with 
applause. You might have been wholly 
regardless of the intrigues of this or of 
that faction. But, Sir, amongst all the 
parties, and factions, and cabals, the people 
see nobody for them. The people look 
upon all the factions with the same eyes; 
and, they yet wait for the expression o 
sentiments by your Royai Highness calcu 
lated to inspire them with the hope of see 
ing betier days. 


ordinary contest for power, which has now 
pressed upon you the necessity of a change 
of ministry; but, that it is the great and 
imperious circumstances of the country, 
which, in the minds of the holders, have 
put the boroughs themselves in jeopardy. 
These holders hope, by the means of a 
change of ministry, to preserve their 
power. They know their own interests as 
well as most people; but, the times are 
very different from any that they have be- 
fore seen. They, in getting rid of one dan- 
ger, are running headlong into another, 
which they do not perceive, but which is 
full as certain in its final effects as that 
which they are so anxious to avoid. 
Amongst the many disagreeable circum- 
stances of the times, there is one which 
must give pleasure to every friend of free- 
dom; and that is, that none of the evils 
that now exist, or of the greater evils tliat 
are apprehended, are to be ascribed to the 
** Jacobins and Levellers ;”’ in other words, 


Your Royal Highness, 
must, I think, be convinced, that it is not 
the intrigue of any party; that it is not an | 
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the parliamentary reformers. They have, 
for twenty years past, opposed, as far as 
they dared, the measures of the govern- 
ment, and for twenty years past they have 
been objects of persecution. They have 
never had any power; all their advice has 
been rejected; and not a few of them have 
been wholly ruined for uttering their opi- 
nions, those opinions, which, according to 
my motto, they had a right to express. 
They had before been told, in the same 
words, that they had a full and perfect 
right to express their opinions; but, the 
moment they did express them, the hand 
of power crushed them to the earth. Well, 
Sir, they have been beaten by their adver- 
saries; the. antijacobins prevailed over 
them; many of them lost their lives, and 
more their health and property ; but, has 
this secured their opponents? Are they 
now safe? Is the contest likely to end in 
their triumph? There are troubles in the 
heart of the kingdom; soldiers are neces- 
sary to protect gentlemen in their country 
houses; the arms of the Local Militia re- 
quire guarding ; troops are stationed round 
the court of justice at Chester; barracks 
are erected near almost every large town, 
and new ones are proposed; the prime 
minister is shot in the House of Commons, 
and the great mass of the people applaud 
the act; threatening letters are sent even to 
your Royal Highness. These are the 
things which we behold at the end of 
twenty years of prosecution of the * Jaco- 
* bins and Levellers,’”’ that is to say, the 
Reformers. These prosecutions, then, 
have not produced much good in the end. 
They have grown, year after year, more 
and more frequent, till, at last, men 
have, in many instances, been afraid to 
make any use at all of the press. Those 
who have still written have been compelled, 
unless they wrote in favour of the ministry 
or the court, to have recourse to fable, or 
to some other of the shifts, which a dread 
of punishment suggests. But, still judges 
al Chester have guards; bank notes are 
become a legal tender ; and the French have 
become masters of the Continent of Europe. 
Government prosecutions against the press 
are not, then, an infallible cure for nationa! 
dangers: Attorney Generals are not the 
most efficient of statesmen ; special juries, 
whatever else they can do, cannot reach 
Napoleon. If, indeed, as I have often 
said, our Attorney General could prosecute 
this gentleman; if our Gibbses or our 
Saurins could stick one of their informa- 
tions upon him; if they could get him 
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before a judge and a special jury; if they 
could do this, it would be something; but 
this they cannot do. He is beyond their 
grasp. 

It is quite amusing to hear the several 
speech-makers talking of the ‘* alarming 
** situation of the country.’’ To hear 
them, one would imagine, that ‘hey and the 
parliament had had no hand in the public 
measures for the last twenty years. One 
would imagine, that they were all new 
people, just come forward to save the na- 
tion, which had been plunged into ruin by 
its own folly or wickedness. But, Sir, 
the people of England and of Ireland too 
have sense enough to know, that the same 
men, who are now upon the stage, have 
been upon the stage during the last twenty 
years; the people have sense enough to 
know, that, when alternately in power, 
none of these men have done any thing for 
public liberty; the people know that these 
men, who pretended to be alarmed at the 
progress of anarchy in 1793, and who now 
are really alarmed at the result of their 
own measures, have never shown any dis- 
position to-lessen the public burdens, and 
that, however they may have differed as to 
other matters, they have all joined in re- 
sisting inquiry into the traflicking in seats 
and other acts of corruption. The people, 
therefore, Sir, are very far indeed from 
parlicipaling in their alarms. Their 
alarms do- not alarm the people. Some 
how or other there is very little sympathy 
here. The people, in fact, hear none of 
them talk of a relinquishment of any part 
of what they receive out of the taxes; the 
people hear of nothing, as relating to 
themselves, but new taxes, new barracks, 
and new penal laws ; and, while this is the 
case, it can make little difference to them 
in whose hands the power is lodged. Your 
Royal Highness has been called upon to 
form a ministry upon a broad basis, such 
as the alarming crisis demands. But, 
those who give you this advice, should 
have pointed out to you the cause of the 
alarm. They have not done this, because 
to have done this would have been to pass a 
censure upon the measures that they have 
supported for many years past. It would, 
indeed, have been to condemn the system 
altogether ; and that would not have suited 
their purpose. The talk about ‘* a strong 
‘¢ ministry’’ is, -if looked into, nonsense. 
What is the strength that a ministry wants ? 
The talents of three or four men, under- 
standing finance and diplomatic concerns. 
That is all. What these talkers mean by 
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strength is, capability of commanding voles ; 
and this is a sort of strength which is by 
no means calculated to mend the affairs of 
the nation. If, indeed, the bank notes 
could be restored to their former value by 
votes ; if the manufacturers could be set to 
work by votes; if the national debt could 
be paid off by votes ; if Napoleon could be 
voted out of Spain and Holland and Italy ; 
if votes could make the French nation fools 
or cowards—if votes had the power to do 
any of these, it would be proper to call a 
ministry with a large majority a strong 
ministry. But, none of these things are 
to be done by votes; and, therefore, the 
epithet is wholly inapplicable. What is 
wanted is, not a strong ministry; but an 
honest ministry, who would soon give us a 
reformed House of Commons, who, by a 
great reduction in the expenditure and the 
taxes, would give us the best chance of 
content, tranquillity and happiness. That 
the choice of your Royal Highness may be 
fixed on such a ministry is the earnest 
prayer of, Your faithful and most. obe- 
dient servant, 





W™®™, COBBETT. 
Slale Prison, Newgate, 
Thursday, 4th June, 1812. 


*.* I must still postpone my remarks 
upon the prosecution and punishment of 
Mr. Eaton, for publishing the third and 
last part of Paine’s Ace oF Reason. I 
intend to follow it with some account of the 
unexpected retreat of Sir Vicary Gisss, 
now hecome ‘* Judge Gibbs,’”’ being ap- 
pointed to a PUISNE judgship in the Court 
of Common Pleas. I wish he had been 
out of plaee for five or six wonths under an 
administration different from the last! 
But, perhaps (which is not unnatural) he 
did not wish this for precisely the same 
reason that I did wish it. However, he is 
now a judge, and, of course, he will find a 
place in the ** History of the English, Welsh, 
** Scotch, and Irish Judges, trom 1792 to 
** the present time, including an account of 
** some of their most memorable decisions,”’ 
which work will, I understand, be pub- 
lished at Philadelphia in the course of the 
month of October or November next. 
This will be a very entertaining work, if it 
be well executed; especially as it will, I 
am told, take into view all the relations of 
the different Judges. 





An HISTORICAL PRINT, dedicated to this Na- 
tiou, engraved by Wirtiam SHarp, of BOA- 
DICEA, the British Queen, animating the Britons 
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to defend their Country against the Roman; 
Price #1. 1. 


Also, a Heap of ZENOBIA, from a Study 
of Michael Angelo. Price 10s. 6d. By the 
same. Sold at Mr.SHarp’s, 27, London-street, 
Fitzroy Square; Messrs. CornaGcui, Cockspur. 
street; CLay, Ludgate-Hill; and LamBE, Fleet. 
street. 





AMERICAN DOCUMENTS 


Relative to Mr. Henry’s Mission, accom. 


panying the Message of the President of 


the United States, of the 12th of March, 
1812, lo both Houses of Congress in 
America. 


(Continued from page 704. } 


Boston, March 29, 1809. 

Sir,—Since my letter of the 13th, no- 
thing has occurred which I thought worthy 
of a communication. The last weeks of 
this month, and the first of April, will be 
occupied in the election of Governors and 
other Executive Officers in the New Eng- 
land States, The Federal candidate in 
New Hampshire is already elected by a 
majority of 1,000 votes. His competitor 
was a man of large fortune, extensive con- 
nexions, and inoffensive manners. These 
account for the smallness of the majority. 
In Connecticut no change is necessary, and 
none is to be apprehended. In Rhode 
Island, it is of no consequence of what 
party the Governor is a member, as he 
has neither civil nor military powers, being 
merely President of the Council. In Mas- 
sachusetts, it is certain that the Federal 
candidate will succeed. A few weeks will 
be sufficient in order to determine the re- 
lative strength of parties, and convince Mr. 
Madison that a war with Great Britain is 
not a measure upon which he dare venture. 
Since the plan of an organized opposition to 


the measures of Mr. Jefferson was put into | 


operation, the whole of the New-England 
States have transferred their political power 
to his political enemies,—and the reason 
that he has still so many adherents is, that 
those who consider the only true policy o! 
America to consist in the cultivation o 
peace, have still great confidence, that 
nothing can force him (or his successor; 
who acts up to his system, or rather is g0- 
verned by it) to consent to war. They 


consider all the menaces, and ‘* dreadfu! 
‘‘ note of preparation,” to be a mere f- 
nesse, intended only to obtain concessions 
from England on cheap terms. From every 
sort of evidence, 1 confess I am mysell 0 
the same opinion—and am fully persuaded, 
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that the farce which has been acting at 
Washington, will terminate in a full proof 
of the imbecility and spiritless temper of 
the actors. A war, attempted without the 
concurrence of both parties, and the general 
consent of the Northern States, which con- 
stitute the bone and muscle of the country, 
must commence without hope, and end in 
disgrace. It should, therefore, be the pe- 
culiar care of Great Britain to foster divi- 
sions between the North and South—and, 
by succeeding in this, she may carry into 
effect her own objects in Europe, with a 
total disregard of the resentment of the de- 
mocrats of this country. lam, &c. A.B. 


Boston, April 13, 1809. 

Sir,—I send to Mr. R. a pamphlet en- 
titled ** Suppressed Documents.’” The 
notes and comments were written by the 
gentleman who has written the ‘ Analy- 
** sis,’’ which I sent by a former convey- 
ance. These works have greatly contri- 
buted to excite the fears of the men of 
talents and property ; who now prefer the 
chance of maintaining their party by open 
resistance and a final separation, to an al- 
liance with France and a war with Eng- 
land. So that should the government un- 
expectedly, and contrary to all reasonable 
calculation, attempt to involve the country 
in a measure of that nature, I am convinced 
(now that the elections have all terminated 
favourably) that none of the New England 
States would be a party in it. But, as I 
have repeatedly written, the General Go- 
vernment does not seriously entertain any 
such desire or intention. Had the ma- 
jority in the New England States continued 
to approve of the public measures, it is ex- 
tremely probable that Great Britain would 
now have to choose between war and con- 
cession. But the aspect of things, in this 
respect, is changed; and a war would 
produce an incurable alienation of the 
Eastern States, and bring the whole coun- 
try into subordination to the interests of 
England, whose navy would prescribe and 
enforce the terms upon which the commer- 
cial States should carry, and the agricul- 
tural States export, their surplus produce. 
All this is as well known to the democrats 
as to the other party; therefore, they will 
avoid a war, at least until the whole nation 
is unanimous for it. Still, when we con- 
sider of what materials the Government is 
formed, it is impossible to speak with any 
certainty of their measures. The past ad- 
Ministration in every transaction presents to 
the mind only a muddy commixture of 





folly, weakness, and duplicity. The spell, 
by which the nations of Europe have been 
rendered inert and inefficient, when they 
attempted to shake it off, has stretched its 
shadows across the Atlantic, and made a 
majority of the people of these States, alike 
blind to duty and to their true interests. 

I am, &c. A. B. 


Boston, April 26, 1809. 

Sir,—Since my letter, No. 1, I have had 
but little to communicate. I have not yet 
been able to ascertain with sufficient accu- 
racy, the relative strength of the two par- 
ties in the Legislative Bodies in New Eng- 
land. In all of these States, however, Go- 
vernors have been elected out of the Federal 
Party, and even the Southern Papers indi- 
cate an unexpected augmentation of Fede- 
ral Members in the next Congress. The 
Correspondence between Mr. Erskine and 
the Secretary of State, at Washington, you 
will have seen before this can reach you. 
It has given much satisfaction to the Fede- 
ral Party here, because it promises an ex- 
emption from the evil they most feared,— 
a war with England, and justifies their 
partiality towards Great Britain, which 
they maintain was founded upon a full con- 
viction of her justice and sincere disposition 
to preserve peace. Even the democrats af- 
fect to be satished with it, because, as they 
insist, it proves the efficacy of the restric- 
tive system of Mr. Jefferson. But the great 
benefit that will probably result from it, 
will be, that Bonaparte may be induced to 
force this country from her neutral position. 
Baffled in his attempts to exclude from this 
Continent the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, he will, most likely, confiscate all 
American property in his dominions and 
dependencies, and declare war. Nothing 
could more than this contribute to give in- 
fluence and stability to the British party. 
The invidious occurrences of the rebellion 
would be forgotten in the resentment of the 
people against France; and they would 
soon be weaned from that attachment to her, 
which is founded on the aid that was ren- 
dered to separate from the mother country. 
While Great Britain waits for this natural, 
I might say necessary, result of the nego- 
ciation, would it not be extremely inexpe- 
dient to conclude a treaty with the Ameri- 
can Government? Every sort of evidence 
and experience prove, that the democrats. 
consider their political ascendency, in a 
great measure, dependent upon thie hostile 
spirit that they can keep alive towards 
Great Britain, and recent events demon- 
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strate, that their conduct will be predi- 
cated upon that conviction. It is, there- 
fore, not to be expected, that they will meet 
with corresponding feelings, a sincere dis- 
position on the part of England, to adjust 
all matters in dispute. They are at heart 
mortified and disappointed, to find that 
Great Britain has been in advance of the 
French Government, in taking advantage 
of the provisional clauses of the Non-Inter- 
course Law; and if they shew any spirit at 
the next Session of Congress towards France, 
it will be only because they find Bonaparte 
deaf to entreaty, and insensible of past fa- 
vours; or that they may think it safer to 
float with the tide of public feeling, which 
will set strongly against him, unless he 
keep pari passu with England, in a concili- 
atory policy. When I began my letter, I 
intended to make some observations, in re- 
lation to the boundary line,—[ Here ten or 
twelve lines of the manuscript are erased. 
Iam, &c. A.B. 


Mr. Ryland to Mr. Henry, May 1, 1809. 


My dear Sir,—The news we have re- 
ceived this day from the States, will, I 
imagine, soon bring you back to us; and if 
you arrive at Montreal by the middle of 


meeting you there, as I am going up with 
Sir James and a large suite. The last let- 
ters received from you are to the 13th of 
April; the whole are now transcribing for 
the purpose of being sent home, where 
they cannot fail of doing you great credit, 
and 1 most sincerely hope that they may 
eventually contribute to your permanent 
advantage. It is not necessary to repeat 
the assurance, that no effort within the 
compass of my power shall be wanting to 
this end. I am cruelly out of spirits at the 
idea of Old England truckling to sucha 
debased and accursed Government as that 
of the United States. I am greatly obliged 
to you for the trouble you have taken in 
procuring the books ; though, if Spain fails, 
I shall scarcely have heart to look in them. 
I can add no more now, but that I am most 
heartily and affectionately your’s, 

H. W.R. 

J. Henry, Esq. Boston. 


Mr. Ryland to Mr. Henry, dated 4th May, 
1809, 


My dear Sir,—You must consider the 
short letter I wrote you by the last post as 
altogether unofficial ; but 1 am now to inti- 
mate to you, in a more formal manner, our’ 
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hope of your speedy return, as the object 
of your journey seems, for the present at 
least, to be at anend. We have London 
news by the way of the river, up to the 
| 6th of March, which tallies to a day with 
| what we have received by the way of the 
| States. Heartily wishing you a safe and 
speedy journey back to us, I am, my dear 
Sir, most sincerely your's, H.W.R, 

Have the goodness to bring my books 
with you, though I shall have but little 
spirit to look into them, unless you bring 
good news from Spain. 








Extracts of Letters of Recal from the Mis- 
sion, in consequence of the arrangement 
entered inlo between Mr. Erskine and 
the American Government. 


Quebec, May, 1809. 
The news we have received this day 
from the United States, will, I imagine, 
soon bring you back tous. The last letters 
received from you are tothe 13th April. 
The whole are now transcribing to be sent 
home, where they cannot fail of doing you 
great credit, and eventually contribute to 
your permanent advantage. 
H. W. RYLAND, Sec. 
J. Henry, Esq. 


4th May, 1809. 

I am now formally to intimate to you our 
hope of your return—as the object of your 
mission seems, for the present, at least, to 
be abandoned, Sincerely wishing you a 
safe and speedy journey back to us, I am, 
Ke. H. W. RYLAND, Sec. 

Jj. Henry, Esq. 


Boston, May 5, 1809. 

Sir,—Although the recent changes that 
have occurred, quiet all apprehensions of 
war, and, consequently, lessen all hope of 
a separation of the States, I think it neces- 
sary to transmit by the mail of each week, 
a sketch of passing events. On local poli- 
tics I have nothing to add; and as the pa- 
rade that is made in the National Intelli- 
gencer, of the sincere disposition of Mr. 
Madison to preserve amicable relations 
with Great Britain is, in my opinion, cal- 
culated to awaken vigilance and distrust, 
rather than inspire confidence, I shall (hav- 
ing nothing more important to write about) 
take leave to examine his motives. Iam 
not surprised at his conditional removal of 
the Non-Intercourse Law, with respect to 
Great Britain, because it was made incum- 
bent upon him by the Act of Congress; 
but the observations made on his friendly 
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disposition towards Great Britain, is a 
matter of no little astonishment. The 
whole tenor of his political life directly 
and unequivocally contradicts them. His 
speech on the British treaty, in 1799; his 
attempt to pass a law for the confiscation of 
‘* British debts,’’ and British property ; 
his commercial resolutions, grounded appa- 
rently on an idea of making America use- 
ful, as a colony, to France; his conduct 
while Secretary of State, all form an assem- 
blage of probabilities tending to convince 
me, at least, that he does not seriously de- 
sire a treaty in which the rights and pre- 
tensions of Great Britain would be fairly 
recognized. It seems impossible that he 
should at once divest himself of his habi- 
tual animosity, and that he should deprive 
his friends and supporters of the benefit of 
those prejudices, which have been care- 
fully fostered up in the minds of the com- 
mon people towards England, and which 
have so materially contributed to invigorate 
and augment the Democratic party. What- 
ever his real motives may be, it is in this 
stage of the affair, harmless enough to in- 
quire into the cause of the apparent change. 
He probably acts under a conviction, that 
in the present temper of the Eastern States, 
a war could not fail to produce a dissolu- 
tion of the Union; or he may have profited 
by the mistakes of his predecessor; and is 
inclined to seize the present opportunity to 
prove to the world, that he is determined 
to be the President of a Nation, rather than 
the head of a faction; or he has probably 
gone thus far to remove the impression on 
the mind of many, that he was under the 
influence of France, in order that he may, 
with a better grace, and on more tenable 
grounds, quarrel with Great Britain in the 
progress of negociating a treaty. Whiat- 
ever his motives may be, I am very certain 
his party will not support him in any man- 
ly and generous policy. Weak men are 
sure to temporize when great events call 
upon them for decision, and are sluggish 
and inert at the moment when the worst of 
evils is in action, This is the character of 
the Democrats in the Northern States. Of 
those of the South I know but little. 
Iam, &c. A.B. 


Boston, May 25, 1809. 
Sir,—My last was under date of the 5th 
inst. The unexpected change that has taken 
place in the feelings of political men in this 
country, in consequence of Mr. Madison’s 
prompt acceptance of the friendly proposals 
of Great Britain, has caused a temporary 





suspension of the conflict of parties; and 
they both regard him with equal wonder 
and distrust. They all ascribe his conduct 
(0 various motives, but none believe him to 
be in earnest. The State of New York has 
returned to the Assembly a majority of Fe- 
deral Members. All this proves, that an 
anti-commercial faction cannot rule the 
Northern States. Two months ago, the 
State of New York was not ranked among 
the States’ that would adopt the policy of 
that of Massachusetts ; and any favourable 
change was exceedingly problematical. I 
beg leave to suggest, that in the present 
state of things in this country, my presence 
can contribute very little to the interests of 
Great Britain. If Mr. Erskine be sanction- 
ed in all he has conceded, by His Majesty’s 
Ministers, it is unnecessary for me, as in- 
deed it would be unavailing, to make any 
attempt to carry into effect the original pur- 
poses of my mission, While I think it to 
be my duty to give this intimation to you, 
I beg it may be understood that I consider 
myself as entirely at the disposal of His 
Majesty’s Government.—I am, &c. A.B. 


Montreal, June 12, 1809. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform your 
Excellency that I received, through Mr. 
Secretary Ryland, your Excellency’s com- 
mands to return to Canada; and, after the 
delays incident to this season of the year, 
in a journey from Boston, arrived here yes- 
terday. Your Excellency will have seen, 
hy the papers of the latest dates from the 
United States, that a formidable opposition 
is already organized in Congress to the late 
measures of Mr. Madison ; and it is very 
evident, that if he be sincere in his profes- 
sions of attachment to Great Britain, his 
party will abandon him. Sixty-one Mem- 
bers have already voted against a resolution 
to approve of what he has done; and I 
have no doubt the rest of the democratic 
parts will follow the example as soon as 
they recover from the astonishment into 
which his apparent defection has thrown 
them. The present hopes of the Federal- 
ists are founded on the probability of a war 
with France; but, at all events, this party 
is strong and well organized enough to pre- 
vent a war with England. It would now 
be superfluous to trouble your Excellency 
with an account of the nature and extent of 
the arrangements made by the Federal 
party, to resist any attempt of the Govern- 
ment unfavourable to Great Britain. They 
were such as to do great credit to their abi- 
lity and principles: and, while a judicious 
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be found in Mr. Peel’s office, as the 
established practice there is to bind the 
dispatches and enclosures yearly up to- 


olicy is observed by Great Britain, secure 
ber interests in America from decay. My 
fear of inducing a false security on the part 
of His Majesty’s Government, in their inef- 
ficiency and eventual success, may have in- 
clined me to refrain from doing them that 
justice in my former letters, which I will- 
ingly take the present occasion to express. 
I trust your Excellency will ascribe the 
style and manner of my communications, 
and the frequent ambiguities introduced in 
them, as arising from the secrecy necessary 
to be observed, and my consciousness that 
you understood my meaning on the most 
delicate points, without risking a particular 
explanation. I lament that no occasion, 
commensurate to my wishes, has permitted 
me to prove how much I value the confi- 
dence of your Excellency, and the appro- 
bation alréady expressed by His Majesty’s 
Ministers. I have the honour to be, &c. 

I certify that the foregoing letters are the 
same referred to in the letter of H. W. 
Ryland, Esq. dated May 1, 1809, relating 
to the mission in which I was employed by 
Sir James Craig, by his letter of instruc- 
tions, bearing date Feb. 6, 1809. 

(Signed) JOHN HENRY. 


Mr. Ryland to Mr. Henry. 


Tuesday Evening, July 2, 1811. 

Dear Henry,—It gives me real pleasure 
to find that the apprehensions I had formed 
with respect to the fulfilment of your ex- 
pectations, is likely to prove erroneous. 
As every thing which passed relative to 
your mission was in writing, I think you 
will do well in submitting to Mr. Peel all 
the original papers. I myself, could give 
no other information relative to what they 
contain, as you and I had no other oppor- 
tunity of any verbal communication respect- 
ing it, till after your mission terminated ; 
and I never wrote to you a letter in the Go- 
vernor’s name, which had not previously 
been submitted to his correction. The im- 
pression I had received of your character 
and abilities made me anxious to serve you, 
even before I had the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance with you, and the same desire 
has operated on me ever since; I am, 
therefore, entitled to hope, that any opinion 
which I may have given you, as to your 
best mode of obtaining an employment 
under Government, will be received with 
the same candour that gave rise to it; I 
think you will do well to persevere as you 
propose. I have no doubt that every letter 


from you which Sir James seut home, will 





gether. Sincerely wishing you every suc- 
cess, I am, most faithfully, your’s, 
H. W. RYLAND. 


Mr. Henry’s Memorial, to Lord Liverpool, 
enclosed ina Leller to Mr. Peel, of the 
13th June, 1811, with a copy of that 
letter. 

The undersigned most respectfully sub- 
mits the following statement and memorial 
to the Earl of Liverpool :—Long before 
and during the administration of your lord- 
ship’s predecessor, the undersigned be- 
stowed much personal attention to the state 
of parties and to the political measures in 
the United States of America—|[ Here is an 
erasure of about four lines.] Soon alter 
the affair of the Chesapeake frigate, when 
His Majesty’s Governor-General of British 
America had reason to believe that the two 
countries would be involved in a war, and 
had submitted to His Majesty’s Ministers 
the arrangements of the English parly in 


the United Slates, for an efficient resistance 


to the General Government, which would 
probably terminate in a@ separation of the 
northern slates from the general confede- 
racy; he applied to the undersigned to lake 
a mission to Boston, where the whole con- 
cerns of the opposition were managed. The 
object of this mission was to promote and 
encourage the Federal party to resist the 
measures of the General Government ; to 
offer assurances of aid and support from 
His Majesty’s Government of Canada ; and 
to open a communication between the lead- 
ing men engaged in that opposition and tiie 
Governor General, upon such a fooling, as 
circumstances might suggest; and, finally, 
to render the plans then in contemplation 
subservient to the views of His Majesty’s 
Government.* The undersigned under- 
took the mission which lasted from the 
month of January to the month of June, 
inclusive, during which period those pub- 
lic acts and legislative resolutions of the 
Assemblies of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut were passed, which kept the General 
Government of the United States in check, 
and deterred it fromcarrying into execution 
the measures of hostility with which Great 
Britain was menaced. For his services on 
the occasion herein recited, and the loss of 





* Vide the Dispatches of Sir J. Craig, in June: 
1808. 
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time and expenses incurred, the under- 
signed neither sought nor received any 
compensation ; but trusted to the known 
sustice and liberality of His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for the reward of services whieh 
could not, he humbly conceives, be esti- 
mated in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Qn the patronage and support which was 
promised in the letter of Sir J. Craig, un- 
der date of the 16th Jan. 1800, (wherein 
he gives an assurance) ** That the former 
correspondence and political information, 
transmitted to the undersigned, had met 
with the particular approbation of His Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State ; and that his ex- 
ecution of the mission (proposed to be un- 
dertaken in that letter) would give a claim 
not only on the Governor General, but on 
His Majesty’s Ministers ;” the undersigned 
has relied, and now most respectfully 
claims, in whatever mode tie Earl of Li- 
verpool may be pleased to adopt. The 
undersigned most respectfully takes this 
occasion to state, that Sir J. Craig promised 
him an employment in Ganada, worth up- 
wards of one thousand pounds a year, by 
his letter (herewith transmitted), under 
date of the 13th September, 1809, which 
he has just learned has, in consequence of 
his absence, been given to another person. 
The undersigned abstains from commenting 
on this transaction; and most respectfully 
suggests that the appointment of Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General of the Province of Lower 
Canada, with a salary of five hundred 
younds a year, or a Consulate in the U. 
sine curia, would be considered by him a 
liberal discharge of any obligation that His 
Majesty’s Government may entertain in 
relation to his services. 


Copy of a Letter to Mr. Peel, enclosing 
the foregoing. 

Sir,—I take the liberty to enclose to you 
a Memorial, addressed to the Earl of Li- 
verpool; and beg you will have the good- 
ness either to examine the documents in 
your office, or those in my possession, 
touching the extent and legitimacy of my 
claims. Mr. Ryland, the Secretary of Sir 
J. Craig, is now in London; and, from 
his official knowledge of the transactions 
and facts alluded to in the Memorial, can 
give any information required on that sub- 
ject. I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) J. HENRY. 
June 13, 1811. 


Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liver- 
pool, by his Secretary, R. Peel, Esq, 
recognizing Mr. Henry's services, &c. 


Downing-street, June 28, 1811. 
Sir,—I have not failed to -lay before the 
Earl of Liverpool, the Memorial, together 
with several enclosures, which was deli- 
vered to me a few days since, by Gen. 
Loft, at your desire. His Lordship has 
directed me to acquaint you, that he has 
referred to the correspondence in this of- 
fice, of the year 1809, and finds two letters 
from Sir James Craig, dated 10th April, 
and 5th May, transmitting the correspond- 
dence that has passed during your residence 
in the Northern States of America, and ex- 
pressing his confidence in your ability and 
judgment ; but Lord Liverpool has not dis- 
covered any wish on the part of Sir James 
Craig, that your claims for compensation 
should be referred to this country; nor, 
indeed, is allusion made to any kind of 
arrangement or agreement that had been 
made by that officer to you. Under these 
circumstances, and had not Sir James 
Craig determined on his immediate return 
to England, it would have been Lord Li- 
verpool’s wish to have referred your Me- 
morial to him, as being better enabled to 
appreciate the ability and success with 
which you executed a mission, undertaken 
at his desire. Lord Liverpool will, how- 
ever, transmit to Sir James Craig’s suc- 
cessor in the Government, with an assur- 
ance, that, from the recommendations he 
has received in your favour, and the opinion 
he has formed on your correspondence, he 
is convinced that the public service will be 
benefited by your active employment in a 
public situation. Lord Liverpool will also 
feel himself bound to give the same as- 
surance to the Marquis Wellesley, if there 
is any probability that it will advance the 
success of the application which you have 
made to his Lordship.—I am, Sir, your 

most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) ROBERT PEEL, 
John Henry, Esq. 27, Leicester-square. 


Lory» Liverroot’s Disrarcu. 


(Original. ) 


Canada, with its enclosures, dated Sept. 
16, 1811. 
Downing-street. 
Sir,—Mr. Henry, who will have the 
honour of-delivering this letter, is the Gen- 
tleman who addressed to me the memorial, 
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(a copy of which I herewith transmit) and 
to whom the accompanying letter from Mr. 
Peel was written by my direction, In 
compliance with his request, J now fulfil 
the assurance which I have given of stating 
to you my opinion of the ability and judg- 
ment which Mr. Henry has manifested on 
the occasions mentioned in his memorial, 
and of the benefit the public service might 
derive from his active employment in any 
public situation in which you should think 
proper to place him. 1am, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) LIVERPOOL, 


To Sir George Prevost, Bart. &c. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. | 


EncLanp.—Declaralion, relative to the 
Orders in Gouncil.— Dated, Westminster, 
Qist April, 1812. 


The Government of France having, by 
an Official Report, communicated by its 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs to the Con- 
servative Senate on the 10th day of March 
last, removed all doubts as to the perse- 
verance of that Government in the assertion 
of principles, and in the maintenance of a 
system, not more hostile to the maritime 
rights and commercial interests of the Bri- 
tish Empire, than inconsistent with the 
rights and independence of neutral nations ; 
and having thereby plainly developed the 
inordinate pretensions which that system, 
as promulgated in the Decrees of Berlin 
and Milan, was from the first designed to 
enforce; His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, acting in the name and on the be- 
half of His Majesty, deems it proper, upon 
this formal and authentic republication of 
the principles of those Decrees, thus pub- 
licly to declare His Royal Highness’s de- 
termination still firmly to resist the intro- 
duction and establishment of this arbitrary 
Code, which the Government of France 
openly avows its purpose to impose by 
force upon the world, as the Law of Na- 
tions. From the time that the pro- 
gressive injustice and violence of the French 
Government made it impossible for His 
Majesty any longer to restrain the exercise 
of the rights of war within their ordinary 
limits, without submitting to consequences 








not less ruinous to the commerce of his do. 
minions, than derogatory to the rights of 
his crown, His Majesty has endeavonred 
by a restricted and moderate use of those 
rights of retaliation, which the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees necessarily called into action, 
to reconcile neutral states to those measures, 
which the conduct of the enemy had ren. 
dered unavoidable; and which His Ma- 
jesty at all times professed his readiness to 
revoke, so soon as the Decrees of the 
enemy, which gave occasion to them, should 
be formally and unconditionally repealed, 
and the commerce of neutral nations restored 
to its accustomed course, At a subse- 
quent period of the war, His Majesty, 
availing himself of the then situation of 
Europe, without abandoning the principle 
and object of the Orders in Council of Noy, 
1807, was induced so to limit their ope- 
ration, as materially to alleviate the re- 
strictions thereby imposed upon neutral 
commerce. The Order in Council of 
April, 1809, was substituted in the room 





of those of November, 1807; and the re-’ 


taliatory system of Great Britain acted no 
longer on every country in which the ag- 
gressive measures of the enemy were in 
force, but was confined in its operation to 
France, and to the countries upon which 
the French yoke was most strictly imposed ; 
and which had become virtually a part of 
the dominions of France. The United 
States of America remained nevertheless 
dissatished; and their dissatisfaction has 
been greatly increased by an artifice too 
successfully employed on the part of the 
enemy, who has pretended that the decrees 
of Berlin and Milan were repealed, a!- 
though the decree affecting such repeal has 
never been promulgated ; although the no- 
tification of such pretended repeal distinctly 
described it to be dependent on conditions, 
in which the enemy knew Great Britain 
could never acquiesce; and although abun- 
dant evidence has since appeared of their 
subsequent execution. But the enemy 
has at length laid aside all dissimulation ; 
he now publicly and solemnly declares, 
not only that those Decrees still continue in 
force, but that they shall be rigidly ex- 
ecuted until Great Britain shall comply 
with additional conditions equally extra- 
(To be continued.) 
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